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Dr. F. BOAS. 
( With map) 

The Indian tribes of the coast of British Columbia are 
divided into a great number of bands, each of which is 
subdivided into gentes. Every one of these gentes claims 
certain tracts of land as its property, which, according to 
their traditions, was given to their ancestor by the deity. 
This fact has made the work of allotting reserves to the 
single tribes somewhat difficult, as wherever these ideas 
of the natives were disregarded, dissatisfaction was the 
result. In selecting the sites of the reserves, care has 
been taken by the Canadian government to meet the 
wishes of the Indians, particularly to reserve their salmon 
streams, village sites, and burial-grounds. Therefore 
their opportunities of procuring food are not diminished, 
for hunting on the mountains and fishing in the sea are 
free. The claims of the single gentes to separate fishing 
grounds, districts for gathering berries and for hunting, 
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are disregarded by the government, each reserve being 
the property of the whole tribe. 

Following is a list of the reserves allotted to the tribes 
of the Kwakiutl nation in 1882, 1885, and 1886. The 
situations of the single reserves will be found in the ac- 
companying map : 

Quaw-shedah (KwasilcL), Smith Inlet. 

1. Wy-cless (Waitlas), 300 acres ; the village of the 
Kwasila, situated at the mouth of Samo River. 

2. Ne-kite, 170 acres ; a valuable salmon fishery. 

Nah-heoock4o (Nakwartoq), Seymour Inlet. 

The reserves of this tribe were marked off in 1882, but 
as the tribe had resolved in a general assembly not to 
make known the sites of the salmon streams, only a 
reserve for their village could be determined. 

1. Ke-ques-ta (Kikwistoq), 150 acres; the village of 
Nakwartoq. 

2. A small island in Nugent Sound, about one quarter 
of a mile south of the village. A number of graves are 
on the island. 

JVahwitti Indians. 

Two tribes are comprised under this name: the Na- 
qomqilis of C. Scott, and the Tlatlasiqoala of Hope Island. 
At the present time both tribes live together in the vil- 
lage H'umtaspe on Hope Island. 

1. Hope Island, 9,225 acres; originally belonging to 
the Tlatlasiqoala. 

2. Se-mach, 6 acres ; a favorite camping ground when 
the natives go halibut fishing. 
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3. Ouch-tum, 12 acres. 

4. Nah-witti (Nauete), 18 acres;, site of an old village 
and fishing station; 2-4 originally belonging to the 
Naqomqilis. 

5. Glen-gla-ouch (Tlentlauq ?), 14 acres; a fishing sta- 
tion, originally belonging to the Tlatlasiqoala. 

Fort Rupert Indians. 

Four tribes are comprised under this name : the Kwa- 
kiutl, Walaskwakiutl, Kueh'a, and Komkiutis. Among 
them the Kwakiutl are the most important. 

1. Tsak'is (Fort Rupert), 4|- acres ; village of the tribes. 

2. A reserve of 33 acres. 

3. Q'amsih'tle (jShell Island), J acre. 

4. Tsul-qua-te (Tselh'ot), 68 acres ; a salmon fishery. 

5. Thomas Point, 45 acres.- 

6. Keogh (Kyoky = house), 6 acres ; a small camping 
ground and fishing station. 

7. Klick-see-wy (Tliksiuae), 147 acres; an important 
fishing station. 

Nimkeesh Indians (NimkisK). 

1. Alert Bay (His), 50 acres ; the village of the tribe. 

2. Burial-ground, 2 acres. 

3. Ttes-la-kee (Tseslaki), 335 acres; salmon fishery. 

4. Otsaw-las (Otsales), 50 acres; salmon fishery. 

5. Arse-ce-wy-ee (Asisiwae), 42 acres ; salmon fishery. 

Village Island Indians (Mamaleleqala andKwiksotfenoq). 

1. Mah-ma-lilli-kullah, 333 acres ; village of the tribes. 
The proper name of the locality is Memkumlis. 

2. Mee-tup, 18 acres; salmon stream. 
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3. Ah-ta, 27 acres ; fishing station. 

4. Kaw-we-ken (Kak*we-ken), 1 2 acres ; fishing station. 

5. A reserve of 65 acres at Dead Point, inhabited by 
an Indian family. 

It is somewhat doubtful to which tribes these reserves 
originally belonged. The Indians affirm that the mouth 
of Knight Inlet and the neighboring countries belong to 
the Mamaleleqala, while the western part of Gilford 
Island and the outlying islands were the territory of the 
Kwiksot'enoq [or Tsawat'enoq ?]. 

Gilford Island Indians. 

This group comprises the Tsawat'enoq, Kwauaenoq, and 
H'ah'uamis. 

1. Qua-ya-stums (Qoaiastems), 38 acres; the winter 
village of these tribes. 

2. Kunstanris, 15 acres; fishing and camping station. 

3. Keogh (Kyoky), 16 acres; salmon fishery. 

4. Quay (Qoae), 10 acres; fishing and hunting station. 

5. La-wauth (Lawatl), 13 acres ; fishing station. 

6. Gley-ka (Tleika), 9 acres ; salmon fishery. 

7. Qua-ee (Qoae), 350 acres. This district is one of the 
principal stations for the olachen fishery. The reserve is 
visited by fourteen tribes of the Kwakiutl nation inhabit- 
ing the adjoining country. 

8. Al-al-co, 306 acres ; olachen and salmon fishery. 

9. Graveyard, 3^ acres. 

It is probable that No. 1 does not belong to the former 
territory of these tribes, but to that of the Kwiksot'enoq; 
2, 3, 4, and 5 are situated in the country of the Kwaua- 
enoq ; 7, iu that of the Tsawat'enoq ; and 8 and 9 belonged 
originally to the H'ah'uamis. 
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Knight Inlet Indians (Tenah!tah! and Ah^oah'hitlald). 

1. Tsau-watti (Tsawete), 410 acres ; salmon and olachen 
fishery. 

2. Keogh (Kyoky), 106 acres ; salmon fishery. 

3. Kwat-se (Qoatse), 52 acres; winter village of the 
tribes. 

4. Burial ground, 3 acres. 

Knight Inlet is the most productive olachen fishery, and 
for this reason it is visited by all the tribes of the neigh- 
borhood who own parts of the village Tsawete. 

Tumour Island Indians (Tlautisis). 

1. Kar-luk-wees (Qalukwis), 25 acres; the village of 
the tribe. A small island, on which are a number of 
Indian graves, lying south of the village, belongs to the 
reserve. 

Formerly the Tlauitsis lived in Hardy Bay, west of Ft. 
Rupert, while the Kwakiutl owned the island Qalukwis, 
opposite the reserve of the Tlauitsis. The Indians say 
that later on the Kwakiutl purchased or conquered 
Hardy Bay, and that the Tlauitsis migrated eastward 
and located on Tumour Island. 

Mah-tulth-pe (Matilpi). 

1. Et-se-kin, 16 acres; the winter village of this tribe. 

2. A reserve of 26 acres ; a favorite resort of this tribe, 
shellfish being -found in great quantities on the shore. 

3. Hay-lah-te, 44 acres ; fishing and hunting station. 

4. A reserve of 47 acres ; salmon fishery. 

Laich-Jcivil-tach Indians (Lekwiltoq). 

The tribes which belong to this group speak a dialect 
slightly differing from the Kwakiutl. They consist of 
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five sub-tribes : The ITah'aiuatses, Wiweq'ae, Wiweaqam, 
Kueh'a, and Tladluis. 

1. H?usam, 325 acres ; formerly the winter village of 
the H'ah'amatses, but at the present time only used as a 
salmon fishery. 

2. Ho-may-no, 37 acres ; a salmon fishery. 

3. Loughboro', 40 acres ; a fishery frequented during 
the fall and winter. 

4. Mat-la-ten, 208 acres ; the winter village of the 
Wiweaqam. Two small rocky islets, southeast of the 
village, on which are a number of Indian graves, are in- 
cluded in the reserve. 

5. Ma-tsay-no, 128 acres ; a valuable fishery and hunt- 
ing ground. 

6. Sa-ai-youck, 47 acres ; a fishing station. 

7. A fishing station of 10 acres. 

8. A fishing station of 13 acres. 

9. A reserve of 210 acres; is chiefly used by the 
Indians when working in the neighboring logging camps. 

10. Cape Mudge, 946 acres ; the winter village of the 
Wiweq'ae. 

It is intended to make an eleventh reserve on Camp- 
bell River, but this has not yet been done. 

It is impossible to separate these tribes, who, after 
numerous wars with their northern and southern neigh- 
bors, settled in the territory in which their reserves are 
situated. About one hundred and fifty years ago they 
occupied Vancouver Island as far as H'usam, Thurlow 
Island, and the northern part of Valdes Island. Their 
southern neighbors were the Comox, who at present live 
farther south, the Lekwiltoq having conquered their old 
home. 
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An agent for these tribes was appointed in 1881, but it 
was not until 1883 that the first census was published. 
The tribes are all distinguished, except the Tlatlasiqoala 
and Naqomqilis, who are joined in the name Nauete. I 
do not know the tribe called Wawlitsum in this list, but 
it may be that it is identical with the Tla&luis. I do not 
know in which tribe the Komkiutis of Ft. Kupert are 
incorporated. 

CENSUS OF THE TRIBES OF THE KWAKIUTL NATION. 

1883. 1884. 1885. 

Tlaskenoq 12 8 14 

Keop'enoq 18 14 20 

Qosqimo ....... 192 144 145 

Kwats'enoq 40 33 34 

Nauete 108 91 101 

Kwasila 47 45 47 

Nakwartoq 167 146 124 

Kwauaenoq 47 36 46 

H'ah'uamis 86 68 69 

Tsawat'enoq 164 132 148 

Kwiksot'enoq 45 36 50 

Mamaleleqala 188 160 165 

Kwakiutl 83 60 65 

Kueh'a 82 61 59 

Walaskwakiutl 66 33 48 

Nimkish 190 174 162 

Tlauitsis no 100 107 

Tenah'tah' 112 116 120 

Ah'wah'itlala 46 49 51 

Matilpi ........ 84 70 63 

H'ah'amatses ...... 42 35 32 

Kueh'a 61 37 39 

Wawlitsum ' 89 75 83 

Wiweaqam 50 52 52 

Wivveq'ae 135 114 125 

2,264 1,889 1,969 

These figures show that the census is not very reliable. 
A sudden increase of a small community, as that of the 
Tlaskenoq between 1884 and 1885 from 8 to 14 is im- 
possible. The season when the villages are visited by 
the agent is unfavorable for a census, many families 
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being absent fishing, and it is necessary to have a com- 
plete list of the inhabitants at hand in order to make 
reliable inquiries. In 1886 another agent was appointed, 
and therefore no census was made. It seems from the 
report that an abnormal number of deaths occurred in 
1883, but the increase of 4.23 per cent, for one year in a 
people generally decreasing in number is very improbable. 
Remarkable is the increase of the Tenah'tah' and Ah'- 
wah'itlala. 

The endeavors of missionaries and of the government 
to improve the condition of these natives, and to civilize 
them, have so far been futile. They cling with a remark- 
able tenacity to their customs and old mode of life. It 
has been and is attempted to induce them to till the soil, 
but they are averse to the occupation, and prefer fishing 
and hunting, which furnishes them with an ample stock 
of provisions. The land is not favorable to agriculture, 
and the few white settlers in this region, with one excep- 
tion, are lumbermen and salmon packers. Therefore it 
seems that the attempt to introduce agriculture must fail. 
It is impossible to apply the same method of civilizing in 
all cases, and there can be no doubt that on the north- 
west coast of America agriculture is not the proper way 
of educating the natives. Their own industries and oc- 
cupations suggest that an introduction of trades would be 
more successful. Carpentry and basketry would require 
little encouragement and instruction to give good results, 
and the original character of the Indian art-products 
would secure a great market. It seems to me that the 
development of methods of fishing and of trades would 
prove the most satisfactory method of civilizing these 
Indians. 



